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HE HARVARD REPORT* AND THE 
PROMOTION OF THE GENERAL 


ELFARE 


Numerous comments and evaluations have been 
made relative to the Harvard Report, entitled, “Gen- 
ral Education in a Free Society.” From an exami- 
ation of some of these comments we find such state- 
ments as these: “One of the most important educa- 
jonal documents of recent years.” “One of the most 
uportant educational documents of our time; it is 
a ‘must’ for every serious student of general educa- 
ion.” “The sanest, most practical statement of our 
tational educational problems.” “No other survey 
has scrutinized the educational field more comprehen- 
sively or related it so closely to the nation’s welfare.” 
When this paper was written, we were observing 
American Education Week with the theme, “Educa- 
ion to Promote the General Welfare.” It therefore 

med appropriate to make a brief study of this 
ariously commended publication to determine its 
cial applicability. 

Within the introduction by President Conant we 
ind that additional importance is given the report 
by his revelation that the committee had been work- 
g constantly since January, 1943, that the costs 
mounted to $60,000, and that various subcommittees 


‘Harvard University. Committee on the Objectives 
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dueation in a Free Society.’’ Cambridge: Harvard 
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and a vast array of notable consultants were active 
participants in the project. Moreover, President 
Conant personally dubs the report a success, and re- 
peatedly refers to it as “significant” and “unique in 
the history of American education.” 

Before considering the content of the report, it is 
interesting to note that the committee was composed 
of three professors of history, one each of Greek, 
philosophy, English language, zoology, biology, gov- 
ernment, and three of education. From such a com- 
position one might aver that if any bias would emerge, 
it would be rather definitely in favor of the humani- 
ties and antiquities. No doubt there are some who 
will ask why a larger or smaller number of professors 
of education was not chosen, or why a member of the 
School of Business Administration was not included, 
or why the department of sociology was entirely 
slighted. Of course the president had his reasons 
for his particular selection. If one should consider 
the department representation with misgivings, his 
mind may be eased by the modesty with which the 
committee states that it “can claim neither complete- 
ness nor originality.” 

Of further introductory interest may be the dis- 
closure that the president used his report to the Board 
of Overseers as a directive to the committee. Within 
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this report he defined for the committee his under- 
standing of the term, “general education,” as follows: 
“The heart of the problem of a general education is the 
continuance of the liberal and humane tradition.” 
“. .. We are concerned with a general education—a 
liberal education.”* Thus we see that from the start 
the committee was to be concerned with a liberal edu- 
cation—the traditional liberal arts. Moreover, no spe- 
cial concern was pointed out relative to the phrase, 
“a free society.” The implication was that there was 
no problem in that direction. With that primary 
understanding, the committee went to work and even- 
tually reached a “successful conclusion.” 

Anyone beginning his reading of the report, after 
being attracted to it by the superlatives of the reviews, 
is inclined at the outset to look for the factors which 
render it unique and significant. As the report pur- 
ports to discuss general education and the important 
problems of education in the American democracy, one 
might reasonably expect that the report might begin 
by recommending or discussing developments and im- 
provements in nursery schools, perhaps taking the 
lead over such work as,has already borne fruit at 
such institutions as Yale, Iowa, or Minnesota. How- 
ever, the committee did ‘not consider this level of gen- 
eral education of sufficient importance for its inelu- 
sion in the report. Nor has the committee referred to 
the problems of the kindergarten, nor of the primary 
school. Since there are some authorities who claim 
that the first five years of life are the most important 
in character development, a reader might draw the 
inferenee that the Harvard committee was not eon- 
vinced of the value of character building within a 
system of general education. However, this is pos- 
sibly one of the areas in which the committee does 
not claim completeness. Nevertheless, the omission 
may be significant. 

In regard to the secondary school, it would be an 
auspicious occasion for the Harvard committee to 
recommend the discontinuance of Carnegie units, nar- 
rowly defined subjects, and to recommend a eurricu- 
lum development of core courses that cut across tra- 
ditional subject limitations. Moreover, one might 
expect that suggestions be made to increase ‘general 
secondary education in the field of the social studies, 
perhaps using them as a core for the entire secondary 
level. If such a recommendation were made, it would 
be in line with an emerging tendency and in accord 
with the views of not a few members of the Harvard 
faculty. Furthermore, the report would be a con- 
venient vehicle for the recognition and incorporation 
of the findings and suggestions of the Eight-Year 
Study, which to date has been the most comprehensive 
scientifie study of the secondary-school curriculum 


1 References are found at the end of the article. 
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and of its integration with the liberal-arts college, 
Such suggestions and citations, however, 
recognized or referred to in the report. 

Nevertheless, to say that the report does not criti. 
cize the average secondary school would be inaccurate, 
It does eriticize 


are not 


... the alienation of students from each other in mind 
and outlook because their courses of study for the Vari- 
ous diplomas are so distinct, and the disjointedness of 
any given student’s work because instead of being cop. 
ceived as a whole it falls into scattered parts.4 


But, instead of recommending any improvements, the 
committee proceeds to name its choice of traditional 
secondary-school subjects. Moreover, the committe. 
gives no importance to the method of presentation of 
high-school subjects, but does stress great concer 
for subject content which it believes the modern high- 
school teacher neglects in his application of educa- 
tional psychology. This view is significant in that it 
is diametrically the opposite from that expressed b 
educational specialists. In fact, if one observes pres- 
ent-day teaching, he would find that a prevalent faul 
lies in too much teaching of the subject and no 
enough motivation of the pupil. But on this poin 
as well as on others throughout the report, the com 
mittee makes an equalizing statement by saying tha 
there is much to be said on both sides; then it admit 
the traditional point of view as its own. 

Considerable space is given to the assertion tha 
much of our secondary instruction is incompeten 
Although it takes cognizance of the low pay provide 
teachers, it is reconciled that, in our society, teach 
ing, “like the ministry and the armed services . . . Wi 
never be so lucrative as other eallings.”® 

In regard to general education in the seconda 
school, the committee deviates somewhat from th 
direction of the president when he said: “Unless edu 
cation . . . includes at each level of maturity® som 
continuing contact with those fields in which valu 
judgments are of prime importance, it must fall fa 
short of the ideal.”’? Nor does the committee agre 
with such authorities as Kelly, when he says, “Gener 
education represents a swing in subject matter to th 
social sciences.”® 

For high schools as well as for colleges, the © 
mittee decided that general education should includ 
the humanities, science-mathematies, and social studie 
However, for the high school the social studies are 
emphasized. It reeommends these units as the mith 
mum of general education on this level: three ® 
English, three of science-mathematies, and two of t 
social studies. In its further recommendations ! 
the high school it stresses here, as well as througho 
the report, the importance of the humanities. In di 
cussing additional courses in the high school it devo! 
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25 pages to the humanities (English, foreign language, 
arts), 18 pages to science and mathematics, and 17 
pages to the social studies. 

At the end of the section on the secondary school, 
the committee gives particular importance to prepara- 
tion in mathematies. This suggestion is the opposite 
from that which one obtains from the Eight-Year 
Study. It will be recalled that in that study it was 
found that the average grade points of the students 
in college who had lacked two units in mathematics in 
secondary school was 2.62, while the average of all 
students studied was 2.42.° 

The section of the report with which the committee 
struggled the most was probably that on general edu- 
cation in the liberal-arts college. From a report which 
we are assured is unique and significant, one might rea- 
sonably expect some new departures from the tradi- 
tional patterns. One might expect a recommendation 
for the establishment of a general college in which the 
student’s experience is divided among a personal life 
orientation, a home and family-life orientation, a gen- 
eral vocational orientation, and a social and civie 
orientation, as has been approached at several insti- 
tutions such as Minnesota. Or one might expect 
recommendations concerning developments in the field 
of human relations with actual student experience 
with local community problems, as has been attained 
at Sarah Lawrence, Bard, and Bennington. Such ex- 
periences might tend toward promotion of the gen- 
eral welfare. As Bigelow and Maclean have stated, 
“Edueation has become more vividly aware of the fact 
that neither the individual nor society will be served 
by instruetion that fails to promote a proper sense 
in the student of his social responsibility and depen- 
dence and a genuine skill of social participation.”!® 

To be sure, the Harvard Report frequently refers to 
the responsibilities of American citizens, but it seems 
to mean the responsibilities of continuing the present 
social order without thought of present social, eco- 
nomie, and political problems, or of the possibility 
of and need for social betterment. If the committee 
does have concern over the promotion of the general 
welfare, its recommendations for forgetiing today 
and returning to scholasticism would hardly seem to 
be an indication. 

One of the criticisms the committee makes is nearly 
4 paraphrasing of the words of Hutchins. The com- 
mittee states: “. . . The various fields of college 
study have . . . appeared simply as preparation for 
one or another position in life. They have become 
...akind of higher voeational training.”"" To follow 
this criticism of the present-day college, the committee 
is convinced that the real aim of general education 
is the training of the mind of the individual. It ex- 
plains that the objectives are the ability “to think 
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effectively, to communicate thought, to make relevant 
judgments, to discriminate among values.” This ap- 
pears to be but a modern description of the Trivium— 
grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic. Moreover, the Mid- 
dle Ages is but the means to the ancient world which 
the report emphasizes. For our welfare we are 
asked to study the same liberal arts that the ancient 
Greek leisure class studied. “The task of modern 
demoeracy is to preserve the ancient ideal of liberal 
education.” In this connection it might be pertinent 
to point out that of a population of 315,000, ancient 
Athens had a citizenry of 43,000 who were alone eco- 
nomically, socially, and politically eligible for liberal- 
arts study. In this regard, the committee is worried 
because “annually some seventy-five to one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand [students] of college caliber 

. would go to college if they could, but are pre- 
vented by poverty.”!2 But the implication to be de- 
rived from this disclosure, without any practical solu- 
tion of the problem offered, is that by a more vigor- 
ous discipline in the ancient liberal arts we may gain 
social insight for the preservation of our “free 
society.” 

It is pointed out that what the college curriculum 
needs most is a unity, a common training for all stu- 
dents. To gain this unity four possible solutions are 
considered. The first is religion. This is rejected on 
the ground of impracticability. The second is the tra- 
dition of western culture. While this is eventually 
accepted, it is temporarily, for liberal appearance, 
rejected because the “spirit of innovation and change 
[might be] as fundamental.” The third is the life- 
activity analysis. This is rejected because conditions 
change. The fourth is Pragmatism. This is rejected 
because it evades the realm of belief and commitment. 
Consequently, the second solution is chosen to provide 
the needed unity because “the tradition which has 
come down to us regarding the nature of man and 
the good society must inevitably provide our standard 
of good.”14 

The dominant suggestions for Harvard lie in the 
curriculum prescriptions. No longer would Harvard 
follow the free-election advice of President Eliot, who 
considered every student a mature adult. The pre- 
scriptions include six courses with at least one within 
each of the fields of the humanities, the sciences, and 
the social sciences. (Incidentally, this suggestion is 
exactly the same as that of President Hutchins if the 
word “metaphysics” is substituted for “the humani- 
ties.”) Within this prescription, one particular course 
will be required of all students in both the humanities 
and the social sciences. The two prescribed courses 
will be taken during the first two years; hence they 
constitute a lower-division requirement. 

On examination of the required course in the hu- 
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manities, we find that it is essentially a “Great Texts” 
course. Other “general-education” courses available in 
the humanities are literature, philosophy, fine arts, 
and music. In the social-science group, the reader 
may have hopes of finding something practical, but we 
learn that the required course is “Western Thought 
and Institutions,” which emphasizes Plato, Aristotle, 
Aquinas, Machiavelli, Luther, Bodin, Locke, Montes- 
quieu, Rousseau, Adam Smith, Bentham, and Mill. 

Another course listed in this group is “American 
Democracy,” which would cover such other great texts 
as those of de Tocqueville, Bryce, and Myrdal. The 
next and last course suggested in this group is one 
that is suggested with hesitancy and brevity, “Human 
Relations.” Only a mere half page is devoted to a 
discussion of it, although the committee admits that it 
should be carefully considered and that “a large body 
of Radcliffe alumnae” expressed the view “that the 
greatest lack in the general training offered in col- 
lege is precisely at this point.” 

In the group of science and mathematies, the report 
lists mathematics, principles of physical science, prin- 
ciples of biological science, each of which would in- 
clude the “Great Texts” in the field. 

We have now covered the principal points and 
recommendations of the report. While the sugges- 
tions have value, they lie to a very great extent within 
the cultural tradition and the humanities of antiquity. 
The committee’s concept of general education is not 
a practical nor a social concept. It is decidedly not 
unique and it is not significant to the man in the 
street, but it is traditional, retreating back through the 


PREPARATION IN HIGH SCHOOL 


VERSUS APPEASEMENT IN 
COLLEGE 


THERE are those who say it is ridiculous to pro- 
pose a getting back te the old-fashioned, patiently 
pursued three R’s in secondary education. “You can- 
not see into tomorrow,” they brightly proclaim, “by 
looking backward.” They view development of “the 
chainless mind” much as they regard evolutions in 
mechanical appliances. Watt’s steam contraption, 
horse-drawn trolleys, the Monitor and the Merrimac, 
the automobile gear-shift of yesterday, are outmoded. 
So by the same token education has no choice but to 
progress by total change, over a necessarily dead and 
buried self. Pursuing which policy we have finally 
produced a generation blindly clutching at what it 
imagines are “higher things,” a generation that is 
relatively inarticulate as far as writing is concerned, 
that cannot talk acceptably, does not like to read in 
any but the most elementary sense,’ has, metaphori- 

1QOn this point ‘‘What Americans Read,’’ by J. D. 
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a student at Harvard should wish to gain his om, literatu 











































type of general education in such subjects as ep. inl 
sumer education, general sociology, American ¢iyiliz.. . 
tion, contemporary social and economic problems arden 
mental hygiene, or business law, he must not apply to theory 
the Committee on General Education. He must 20 om 
down the hall to the Committee on Special Education, [Mo 
It is doubtful if the proposed changes, if put into af me 
effect widely, would materially alter the disposition of athe ¥ 
man to settle disputes by the atomic bomb; nor woulj MN 
our political, social, and economie problems in Amer. God : 
ica become much easier of solution even for the Hur. lege? 
vard graduate. thing 1 
To just what degree and in what manner the report Jag P80" 
is unique, significant, and related to the promotion of fundam 
the general welfare, or to what extent it is conserva. ge (O° 
tively limited and traditional, must be left to the Mme 2%) | 
reader to decide. I see in 
2 The Report, p. viii. eonsequ 
3 Ibid., p. ix. college 
4 Ibid., p. 14. LL: 
5 Ibid., p. 25. Seal: 
6 Italics are his. he spea 
7 The Report, p. viii. corrosiv 
8 Robert Lincoln Kelly, ‘‘The American Colleges and ' 
the Social Order.’’ Macmillan, 1940, Ch. XV. without 
9 Dean Chamberlin, and others, ‘‘ Adventure in Amer- again ( 
ican Education,’’ Harper, 1942, p. 185. High Sc 
10 Karl W. Bigelow, and Malcolm 8S. Maclean, 38th ale 
Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, Mm ber of | 
Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Co., 1939, HM fifth-gr 
p- 359. dis ve 
11 The Report, p. 38. ane 
12 Ibid., p. 88. reached 
18 Ibid., p. 51. | 
14 Ibid., p. 220. om 
spoons | 
own spc 
delicate 
By Iam su 
A. M. WITHERS honestly 
CONCORD COLLEGE, ATHENS, W. VA. ton for 
eally, to count on its fingers, has little historical or Jj P00 W: 
other general basis whereon to found an intellectual $M Spanish 
curiosity. cept thi 
Now by their silence it appears to me that many Lurlit 
of my modern-language colleagues are in effect giv Mm /0urnal 
ing their consent to ideas for education that similarly — 
represent appeasement of mediocrity and worse in tion is 1 
learning. Some of the outstanding men in our Pr HM a.) oo) 
fession are publicly in favor of easing the entrance esis. ox 
into appreciation and understanding of language 20d HM tion, dis 
generati 
Woolf, in Common Sense, August, 1945 (condensed for in a ’ 
The Catholic Digest, October, 1945), is revealing. Mr. : “< 
Woolf records statistics to show that a hundred million of exist 
Americans, more or less, are reading assiduously “the dents. 
pulps, the confessions, the fans, and the comics,’’ 40 though | 
that many, many millions are similarly fed ‘‘through the to fit 
ear’’ on the radio soap-opera serials; while the holders , 
(not necessarily all readers) of library cards in six a placeney 
portant city centers number from 5 to 13 per cent 0 mysterie 
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literature by softened word-diet, like Grape Nuts, 
Owl BER «eully cooked and predigested.” 


= I must dissent from these. And also from an 







































































me ardent classicist who approves the widely accepted 
_ theory with engaging frankness (SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
LY to ; 


September 8, 1945, p. 146): “I have always been a 
strong advoeate of a very early start in the reading 
of connected discourse with a vocabulary density low 
enough so that the students can actually read and 
enjoy the material.” (Italics mine.) 

God save the mark! Have we come to that in eol- 
lege? Must we supinely accept just any and every 
thing in the way of intellectual material and word- 
capacity that a secondary education, o’erleaping the 
fundamentals, has brought into higher education’s 
domain? Is there nothing we can do to clear the 
murky stream before it is upon us? It is the apathy 
Isee in regard to an answer to this question, and a 
consequent complacent recourse to skin-remedies in 
wllege (if I may jumble my figures) that afflicts me. 
[, L. Kandel broaches a supplemental thought when 
he speaks (Hispania, August, 1945, p. 324) of “the 
corrosive action of those who advocated an education 
without content as dynamie and progressive”; and 
again (ibid., 324-325) when he writes: “‘What the 
High Schools Ought to Teach’ refers to the large num- 
ber of pupils in high schools with only fourth- and 
fifth-grade reading ability. No effort was made to 
discover how or why pupils with such handicaps 
reached the high schools.” Likewise no effort is made 
to see why those who cannot live unless fed with 
spoons get into our eollege classes. We pick up our 
dwn spoons, and go on dishing out more porridge for 
delicate gums. Most of those in my profession feel, 
Iam sure, that there is no satisfactory substitute for 
honestly applied Latin as an auxiliary in the prepara- 
tion for English (to say“ nothing of its other values), 
upon which in turn the learning of French, German, 
Spanish, ete., heavily depend; but who is there (ex- 
cept this “village Hampden”) urging the point? 
Lurline Simpson writes in The Modern Language 
Journal (February, 1943, page 87) : 


and 
mer: 


38th 
‘ion, 


939, 


It may be that the actual intelligence of our popula- 
tion is lowered. Certainly the literacy level of the school 
and college population is. We can no longer assume 
basic subject-matter preparation, diligence, concentra- 
tion, discipline, or respect for authority which obtained a 
generation ago. But if foreign languages have a place 
in the curriculum, they must justify themselves in terms 
of existing conditions, and in the lives of average stu- 
dents. We must accept the raw material as it is, raw 
though it be, and adjust our methods and prescriptions 
0 fit. The alternative is to rise in Pharisaical com- 
placeney to a lofty but solitary plane, keepers of sacred 
aysteries, but kept ourselves by subsidies provided by 
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our tolerant colleagues engaged in combating ignorance 
on more active fronts. 


If it is to be a “Pharisee” to demand day in and 
day out return to “basic subject-matter preparation” 
and those other virtues, then by all means it is time 
for all good Pharisees to get together. I see nothing 
to be gained by loudly espousing an attitude of lying 
down and taking “whatever is.” The constant reitera- 
tion that we are in a time when important educational 
principles have been jettisoned “for keeps,” that there 
is no longer place for an active idealism that fights 
whirlwinds and windmills, is surely bad strategy on 
the part of us teachers. I may be doing the profes- 
sor a certain injustice, but the tendency of the quoted 
suggestions is all toward a defeatist sort of appease- 
ment of the unfit. A teacher whom I know has pushed 
this sentiment to such an extreme that she doubts 
whether it is good for an instructor to be educated 
very far above the crowd, for then, so runs her reason- 
ing, he automatically loses his faculties for effective 
influence. 

Critics of our foreign-language teaching rail at us 
because we are not divinities; that is, because we do 
not teach students who cannot speak English in a 
proper sense to become fluent overnight in a foreign 
language of fully equal breadth and depth. And we 
lack the courage to stand united in a eall for explicit 
and unremitting treatment in high school of the gall- 
ing canker of poor English-word stock and poor 
English-language understanding and feeling. For we 
should have to prescribe more Latin for greater num- 
bers, and it does not happen in our day to be popular 
to tell our go-getting world that the not easily cap- 
tured citadel of English does not yield to purely 
frontal assault. We are, besides, too selfish, it seems, 
even to share our students’ high-school time with the 
elassicists in an era that adores mainly size and quan- 
tity. What we are doing is beginning at the wrong 
end with our word counts and our otherwise variously 
diluted texts, mere lotions doing nothing for the blood- 
stream. I have never known an ambitious and intel- 
ligent student who had studied Latin under reason- 
ably good conditions in high school to fail to make 
good subsequently in whatever language study he 
undertook; and I have never known any one of the 
genus of the linguistically unprepared and unfeeling 
not to be a forlorn liability to collegiate language 
studies, 

The teachers in the high schools are themselves 
products of the more or less haphazard system in 
which they are employed. If their own preliminary 
schooling did not confer upon them fundamental abil- 
ity in language, in primary mathematies, in history, 
and if they are limited for this reason in college to 
methods courses, over-done social sciences, purely 
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general work involving a smattering of secondhand 
knowledge about musie, art, and so on, there is little 
reason, in the case of many of them, to expect after 
graduation a working capacity for self-development. 
Most of them, no doubt, are doing the best they can 
with the handicaps, internal and external, that have 
become their lot in secondary schools vainly strug- 
gling to teach a bit of everything under the sun, in- 
stead of covering well a limited area of fundamental 
possibilities with a passable sufficiency in language 
as the first natural objective. 

The free-elective system was not originally de- 
signed, we know, to offer “flowery beds of ease.” 
Rather the idea was to encourage a maximum of labor 
by insuring a maximum of interest and purpose. It 
was confidently thought that liberty of choice would 
not degenerate into license. Our youth would be too 
high-minded. But we discovered with time that it is 
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unsafe to trust the planning of their edueation alto. 
gether to young souls preoccupied with the “fire” 99 
their springtime. And thus has come of late to oy 
higher institutions, with a haste half amusing, hal 
pathetic, a salutary donning of “the winter garments 
of repentance” for the prodigal manner in which they 
have been scattering their efforts, together with the 
wave of “core curricula” to assure a really fitting 
common fundamental education, for specialists as for 
others. 

But what is the use of “repentance” if we language 
teachers go on putting the cart before the horse, or 
locking the stable after the horse is stolen and gone! 
It is high time, in other words, that we were doing 
more talking and writing about early general and 


specific preparation for language and other necessi- eommitt 





WILL THE FINDINGS OF THE U. S. EDUCA- 
TION MISSION TO JAPAN BE MADE 
PUBLIC? 


THE Monthly Information Sheet of the Department 
of State, May, 1946, contains the following para- 
graphs under the title, “Re-education in Japan”: 


With the return to this country on April 4 of the 
United States Education Mission to Japan, announce- 
ment has been made by the chairman of the mission, 
George D. Stoddard, that a report containing recom- 
mendations for Japanese education has been submitted 
to General MacArthur. 

The mission studied Japanese schools and teachers at 
all levels. Four thousand of the 39,000 schools in Japan 
were partially or totally destroyed during the war, but 
every effort is being made to re-establish schools, uni- 
versities, and adult education, with revised textbooks and 
approved teachers and curricula. 

The proposed budget for education for 1946 is 820 
million yen, equal to approximately 55 million dollars, 
with a supplementary budget of 746 million yen neces- 
sitated by the dislocations and destruction resulting from 
the war. 


This is the first official information that ScHOOL AND 
Society has received regarding the work of the Edu- 
eation Mission to Japan. While nothing is said as to 
the publication of the report of the mission, it is to 
be hoped that it will be made available, as a whole 
or in summary form, to the American people, and 
particularly to the profession of education.—W. C. B. 


CIVILIAN TEACHERS NEEDED FOR ARMY 
EDUCATION PROGRAM IN THE FAR EAST 

A RELEASE from the War Department under date of 
April 26 reads in part as follows: 
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Civilian instructors are needed for the Army education Americ 
program in Japan and Korea. of Surg 
Salaries, including the overseas differential, will range when N 
from $3,725 to $4,550 for instructors meeting Army cago W 
qualifications. These include for academic instructors: edueatic 
a bachelor’s degree or its equivalent, plus at least two The 1 
years’ successful teaching experience in accredited edu- is to m 
cational institutions. Teéachers of trade-school subjects generat 
will be considered on an individual basis. Schools estab- —heart 
lished for military personnel comprising the Army of The in 
Occupation in Japan and Korea are offering courses at buildin, 
the high-school, junior-college, and trade-school levels. selaia 
Transportation to and from the Pacific Theater wil news 
be furnished by the War Department. For the present, ability 
families will not accompany instructors overseas. De- : 

- Medica: 
parture schedules are now being drawn up by the War vie 
Department for June, July, and August. Appointments * - 
will normally be for 12 months, although this may be is still 
limited to nine months in exceptional cases. One third the uns 
of the total solicited for Japan may be women. blood I 

Instructors are being selected currently for the follow: feetion 
ing subjects: physical science, social studies, political Allie 
science and government, agriculture, English, mathe others : 
matics, accounting, business administration. (College County 
teaching experience is preferred for these subjects.) their fi 

Instructors are also needed for: electricity, radio, there y 
machine shop, welding, heating and ventilating, plumb: versity, 
ing, carpentry, cabinet-making, blueprint-reading, shop Rela 
mathematics, mechanical drawing, commercial subject, HMM ¢linic, 
music, art, and literacy training. quest f 

Applications and letters of inquiry should be directed aurolo 
to the Army Education Instructor Selection Office, 205 pital; 
East 42d Street, New York 17. Applicants should i: — 
clude two copies of U. 8. Government Form 57, available eit 


at any Civil Service Branch Office. 
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A LONG-RANGE PLAN FOR NORTH- 
WESTERN UNIVERSITY 


4 25-YEAR PLAN of development on the Chicago eam- 










4 ys of Northwestern University has been announced 
ents gy Franklyn B. Snyder, president of the university, 
they ggwnich will give to the institution facilities for “vastly 
the ‘nereased research in law, medicine, dentistry, busi- 
tine MEMEDESS) government, and aeronautics.” This ambitious 
for program, & substantial part of which, it is hoped, will 


be realized by 1951 (the university’s centennial year), 
is in the hands of a committee of trustees, of which 
Harold H. Anderson is chairman. <A fund of $95,000,- 
000 to $150,000,000 is to be raised for new buildings 
and an endowment for research and teaching. Fol- 
lowing are some of the objectives envisioned by the 
committee. 

Enlarged Medical Center. Ten new buildings and 
facilities for research by “a staff of brilliant medical 
investigators” will inelude adequate libraries, equip- 
ment for the publication of research, and endowment 
for fellowships. From the city of Chicago, said Pres- 
ident Snyder, “came the impetus” that created the 
American Medical Association, the American College 
of Surgeons, and other medical organizations, so that, 
when Northwestern’s plan has come to fruition, Chi- 
cago will have “unquestioned leadership in medical 
education and research.” 

The Institute for Medical Research. This objective 
is to make provision for the investigation of “the de- 
generative diseases” that afflict adulthood and old age 
—heart ailments, cancer, kidney disorders, and so on. 
The institute will be housed in a 20-story Gothic 
building, and will have sufficient endowment to attract 
outstanding men in the mediecal-research field and to 
train a body of young men who have the aptitude and 
ability to enter it. James Roscoe Miller, dean of the 
Medical School, commenting upon the fact that “what 
we know about the body and the mechanism of disease 
is still lamentably incomplete,” named, as “a few of 
the unsolved problems,” arthritis, the causes of high 
blood pressure, allergies, and the “physiology of in- 
fection and resistance.” 

Allied Hospitals. Two hospitals on the campus and 
others in Chieago, Evanston, and other parts of Cook 
County, affiliated with the medical schools, will put 
their facilities at the disposal of the institute, so that 
there will be complete collaboration among the uni- 
versity, institute, and hospital staffs. 

Related Projects. These include a neuropsychiatric 
clinie, for whieh $1,500,000 is now available—a be- 
quest from the late Mrs. Joy Morton; a cancer clinic; 
4 urological institute; an eye hospital; a woman’s hos- 
pital; a school of nursing; a children’s hospital; and 
a university elinie. 

Development of the Other Schools. The School of 
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Law and the School of Commerce will together carry 
forward “a broad program of research and advanced 
study in the field of public administration” that will 
eall for an endowment, a new building, and an ex- 
pansion of the Gary Law Library. Further building 
and endowment will provide for work in the field of 
education, liberal arts, speech, and music in the uni- 
versity college; for more extended research in jour- 
nalism; and for instruction and research in the In- 
stitute of Aeronautics. 


THE NATIONAL WAR COLLEGE TO 
BROADEN ITS CURRICULUM 

Vice ApmiraL Harry W. Hiwz, USN, recently an- 
nounced that the Army and Navy Staff College has 
been redesignated as the National War College, which 
will be the highest-level educational institution of the 
Armed Forces and the Department of State. The 
staff of the new college, which will be comprised 
chiefly of officers of the Armed Forces and of the 
Department of State, will include a limited number 
of civilian professors on loan from American uni- 
versities. 

The course of instruction also will be broadened to 
cover a wider range of civilian subjects pertinent to 
national planning and national defense, including a 
study of foreign policy, international law, and inter- 
national relations. To this end, a Board of Con- 
sultants, consisting of James P. Baxter, III, president, 
Williams College (Williamstown, Mass.); Calvin B. 
Hoover, dean, Graduate School, Duke University; 
William L. Langer, professor of diplomatic history, 
Tufts College; Arnold Wolfers, professor of inter- 
national relations, Yale University; W. L. Wright, of 
Princeton University, is presently conferring with 
Admiral Hill, Donald Russell, Assistant Secretary of 
State, and the two deputies, Major General Alfred 
M. Gruenther and Brigadier General T. H. Landon, 
in Washington, to assist in drawing up the curriculum 
for the first class, which will start next September 3 
in the building formerly occupied by the Army War 
College. 


“BIBLIOTHERAPY” IN HOSPITALS 


At Columbia University on April 6 the Institute on 
Library Service in Hospitals held a one-day meeting 
to which came 150 librarians to discuss with experts 
in the fields of psychiatry, education, reconditioning, 
and veterans’ affairs the use of books and libraries 
as aids to physicians in treating hospitalized veterans. 

Eugene J. Taylor of The New York Times, former 
chief of the educational branch, convalescent training 
division, Office of Air Surgeon, on “How the Edu- 
cational Program of the Army Air Forces Uses 
Books”; Edward B. Allen of the New York Hospital, 
on “The Use of Books with Neuro-Psychiatrie Pa- 
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tients”; and the Reverend Otis B. Rice, director of 
religious works, St. Luke’s Hospital, New York City, 
on “Book Values and Services in a General Hos- 
pital,” made the addresses of the morning session. 

Captain Victor A. Snyder, director of recondition- 
ing, Halloran General Hospital, was the chief speaker 
at the luncheon meeting held at the Men’s Faculty 
Club. 

The afternoon session heard Fred Heffinger, super- 
intendent, Manhattan Eye, Ear, and Throat Hospital, 
on “The Place of the Library in the Hospital.” There 
was also a panel discussion on “Qualifications Essen- 
tial for Hospital Library Service.” 

The institute was under the general direction of 
Ernestine Rose, who, during the war, was with the 
Armed Forces operating in France and is on the staff 
of the Columbia University School of Library Service. 
A course in library work with hospital patients was 
given last summer by the school and has served “to 
give librarians a specialized background in bibliogra- 
phies helpful in veterans’ vocational guidance, meth- 
ods of working with physicians in various types of 
psychoneurotie cases, and general means of using the 
veteran’s reading habits to help him along the road 
of recovery.” 


SPONSORED AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 
FOR SCHOOL USE 

Ar the Michigan Audio-Visual Conference, April 
4-6, in Detroit, S. A. Courtis, professor emeritus of 
education, University of Michigan; Dennis Williams, 
field supervisor, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Ince., 
and Allen Orth, director of educational service, de- 
partment of public relations, General Motors Corpora- 
tion, presented to the conference their several points 
of view. This done, the conferees weighed pro and 
con the statements of these speakers in an effort to 
arrive at a consensus of opinion on commercially 
sponsored audio-visual materials for educational use. 
Their discussions, while leaving the subject open to 
evaluation on a wider basis, resulted in a “suggested 
policy” comprising, among other items, the following: 


Public schools should serve the interest of all of the 
people. Therefore, instructional materials used should 
be free of the influence of special interests. [Some] 
audio-visual materials, particularly films, subsidized by 
special-interest groups do have significant instructional 
values and do offer experiences not otherwise available. 
The use of the best of these, however, involves further- 
ing the sponsor’s interest in some degree. 

Schools cannot develop adequate audio-visual programs 
based solely on sponsored materials. Indeed, too great 
an acceptance of sponsored films will retard the develop- 
ment of the sponsored educational-film enterprise. 

. . . Constant care must be exercised in weighing the 
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educational value of a film against the furthering of the 
sponsor’s special interest. 

The final determination of whether or not sponsoreg 
audio-visual materials shall be used and the conditions 
under which they shall be used is a matter for loca] 
decision. Each school system has a responsibility for 
developing its own criteria and policy with regard to 
such materials. 


Among the questions to be asked in determining the 
value of sponsored audio-visual materials are these: 
Are the “objectives of the material” consonant with 
the “educational objectives” of the school? Is the 
material factual and “sincere in treatment”? Does it 
present a general or particular point of view? Is it 
“sound in terms of educational philosophy’? Is it 
the best available material for the educational purpose 
in hand? Is it “adapted to the needs, interests, and 
the maturity level of the students who will use it”! 
“Is the sponsor’s relationship to the materials clearly 
known and acceptably stated?” 

It was suggested that the materials be rated in 
acceptability from those that make no reference to a 
“specific” project to those that distort facts or are 
deliberately designed to mislead. Sponsors, therefore, 
should find these suggestions valuable, since co-opera- 
tion between them and the colleges and schools they 
serve is of the utmost importance. Contributions to 
educational institutions for research in the field of 
audio-visual materials is one form of co-operation that 
would be advantageous both to the sponsor and to 
education. 

But contributions may have strings attached that 
would hamper or destroy any benefit to education. 
There will be an increasing number of sponsors, and 
some will have no interest whatever in education ex- 
cept as an outlet for their goods; programs may be 
fantastically unsuited to any conceivable regime of 
educational service to youth. Educators, therefore, 
should be wary of aceepting audio-visual materials 
from sponsors who have axes to grind and, on the 
other hand, cordially welcome genuinely educational 
programs produced by sponsors who have the dignity 
and the ability and the desire to make a significant 
contribution to the cause of education.—N. W. 


THE PEPSI-COLA COMPANY CONTINUES 
ITS SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


In the July 28 (1945) issue of ScHoon anv SOCIETY, 
John M. Stalnaker, associate seeretary, College Ex- 
trance Examination Board, and one of the trustees 
of the National Administrative Board for Pepsi-Cola 
Scholarships, described in considerable detail the edv- 
cational program financed by the Pepsi-Cola Company 
and managed by a group of educators who have 10 
connection with the company. He made it clear that 
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there are no strings of a commercial nature attached 
to the financing of the program, no “eompany-pro- 
moted publicity.” 

The 1946 scholarship winners, 122 in number, were 
ehosen from 27,404 seniors in 6,638 high schools. The 
senior classes in the various schools do the first screen- 
ing, after which a scholastic-aptitude test, prepared 
and scored by the College Entrance Examination 
Board, is given to the elass-selected students. The 12 
students in each state making the best showing on the 
test were awarded certificates of merit, and two of 
nese were selected “on the basis of test score, aca- 
uemie record, school activities, and financial need.” 
In states having separate school systems for Negroes, 
additional scholarships were awarded, and one scholar- 
ship each went to Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

The enterprise has grown apace since its inception 
in 1945; almost twice the number of schools partici- 
pated in the 1946 program. 

The Pepsi-Cola scholarship pays full tuition and 
academie fees for four years at any accredited insti- 
tution the winning student may choose. In addition, 
$25 a month and a “travel allotment” are provided. 
Furthermore, in the case of students making “a dis- 
tinguished college record,” the National Administra- 
tive Board “may award to not more than five each 
year a $1,500 fellowship for each of the three or four 
years of graduate or professional study desired.” 

As a commercially financed enterprise, the Pepsi- 
Cola scholarship program has the distinction of being 
the only one “completely controlled and administered 
by educators.” This National Administralive Board 
has its offices at 532 Emerson Street, Palo Alto 
(Calif.). Floyd W. Reeves, of the University of Chi- 
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cago, is its president, and Dr. Stalnaker, dean, Stan- 
ford University, is secretary-treasurer. 


EXPLOITATION IN THE BEST SENSE 


A NUTRITIONAL research program, sponsored by the 
United Fruit Company, has been undertaken jointly 
by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and the 
Pan-American School of Agriculture of Honduras. 
Its purpose is “to promote the health and well-being 
of our fellow Americans of the Caribbean area,” not 
to attempt to provide them with foods that are staple 
for us, but to develop in those tropical countries foods 
that will furnish “the necessary proteins, calories, 
minerals, and vitamins necessary for adequate human 
nutrition.” 

Investigations and experiments in Mexico conducted 
by Robert S. Harris and his colleagues of the insti- 
tute’s chemistry department resulted in findings so 
favorable as to point the way for the Caribbean 
project. Indigenous plants, the values of which are 
not known, may have unusual food qualities waiting 
to be discovered by experts, such as the malva of 
Mexico or the pejibaye palm of Costa Rica. The test- 
ing of all edible plants in Middle America will be done 
by nutritional biochemists in the institute’s labora- 
tories. 

At the head of the co-operating Pan-American 
School of Agriculture is Wilson Popenoe, well-known 
authority on agriculture in the tropics. The school, 
which was founded and endowed by the United Fruit 
Company, gives to students from all parts of Middle 
America wishing to do research in agriculture and 
forestry free tuition, board, and “other benefits.” 





Corrections 

Ix Fletcher Harper Swift’s article, “Sieuthing for 
the Birth Date of G. Stanley Hall,” Scnoon AnD So- 
cgty, April 13, Table I, the date of Dr. Hall’s retire- 
ment from the presidency of Clark University was 
‘rroneously given as 1900. It should have been 1920. 


Ix the initialed “Event,” “Educators ir the*Liberty 
Ships’ Hall of Fame,” Scuoon anp Socrery, April 20, 
the per cent of educators in the total list of persons 
lonored was given as .039 per cent; it should have 
been, of course, 3.9 per cent. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Gizorce SELKE, president, State Teachers College 
* Cloud, Minn.), assumed the chancellorship of the 
vlversity of Montana (Helena), May 1, succeeding 


Ernest O. Melby, whose appointment as dean, School 
of Education, New York University, was reported in 
ScHoo. anp Society, June 9, 1945. James W. 
Maucker, former assistant superintendent of schools, 
Pittsburgh, who served in the USNR from January, 
1944, to October, 1945, has been named dean of the 
School of Education, Montana State University (Mis- 
soula). 


JAMES HERBERT CASE, JR., who has been on leave 
of absence from the secretaryship of Brown Univer- 
sity for service in the Navy, was named president, 
Washington and Jefferson College (Washington, Pa.), 
May 4, to succeed Ralph Cooper Hutchison, whose ap- 
pointment as president, Lafayette College (Easton, 
Pa.), was reported in ScHoot anp Society, May 19, 
1945. C. J. Pietenpol has been serving as acting 
president in the interim. 
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Howarp R. Jones, superintendent of schools, New 
Canaan (Conn.), will become president, Plymouth (N. 
H.) Teachers College, June 15, sueceeding Ernest L. 
Silver, who is retiring after 34 years of service. 


L. EvERETT SPIKES, superintendent of schools, Bur- 
lington (N. C.), announces that he has not accepted 
the presidency of East Carolina Teachers College 
(Greenville, N. C.), as reported in ScHoon ANnp So- 
creTy, March 30. Ernest V. Hollis, principal special- 
ist in higher education, U. S. Office of Education, has 
sent word to the editors that Mr. Spikes found it im- 
practical to leave the superintendency at this time. 


THE REVEREND CLypE Hacearp, a former chaplain 
in the Army, has been named vice-president, Okla- 
homa City University. 


Rear ApMIRAL Mito F. DraEMEL AND BRIGADIER 
GENERAL Davis N. HavseMan, recently retired, have 
been appointed to vice-presidencies at Temple Univer- 
sity (Philadelphia 22). General Hauseman, who will 
begin his duties, June 1, will sueceed Millard E. Glad- 
felter as administrative vice-president. Dr. Gladfelter 
was promoted to the post of provost several weeks 
ago. Admiral Draemel will become head of the uni- 
versity’s planning commission, August 1. 


Auice B. Seuus has been appointed superintendent, 
Long Lane School (Middletown, Conn.), to succeed 
Caroline DeF, Penniman. 


Raupx LaSHavum, editor, Affairs Week by Week, 
has arrived in Baghdad (Iraq) to serve as acting prin- 
cipal, American School for Boys. The school, which 
was founded by Calvin K. Staudt and Mrs. Staudt, 
is soon to be enlarged into a combined high school 
and junior college specializing in agricultural and 
technical courses. Dr. and Mrs. Staudt will return to 
the United States in the near future, after more than 
a quarter century of educational service in the Middle 
Kast. 


LyMAN E. JACKSON, whose retirement as president, 
South Dakota State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts (Brookings), was reported in ScHOooL AND 
Society, January 12, has been appointed dean, School 
of Agriculture, the Pennsylvania State College. 


Cartes L. Foore, professor of biology, Wagner 
College (Staten Island), who has been on leave of 
absence since September, 1942, for service in the 
Navy, will return to his post in September. 


CaRL JAMES LIKES, visiting assistant professor of 
chemistry, Tulane University, will assume a new post 
as professor of chemistry, Hampden-Sydney (Va.) 
College, in September. 


At the University of Colorado, the following 
changes were recently announced: Henry Pettit, as- 
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sociate professor of English, and L., I. O'Kelly, as- 
sistant professor of psychology, who were in service . 
with the Armed Forces for three years and four P 

years, respectively, have returned. Ben Gray Lump- 
kin was appointed instructor in English ir February, Ke 
and Alfred Hugh Jones has also been named ip. Sc 
struetor in English. Pls 
WarreEN S. FREEMAN, director of instrumental music > 
in the public schools of Belmont (Mass.), has been ap- The 
pointed acting executive secretary, Boston University fan 
Alumni Association, to succeed Judson Rea Butler, mec 
whose appointment as dean, General Coilege, a new chil 

division of the university, was reported in ScHooL anp 
: i 
Society, April 13. Thi 
Artuour P. FamiGuierti, class of ’24, has been ap- cent 
pointed executive secretary, Providence (R. I.) College Dent 
Alumni Association. The college has established a W 
permanent alumni office on the campus, and Mr. _— 
Famiglietti will be in charge of the various phases vahae 
of alumni public relations and the organization of an ii 
office of alumni placement. Mi 
Davin THOMPSON WILDER, a fellow of the American (Hae 
Library Association, has been appointed associate li- Robbi 
brarian, Hamilton College. Colles 
At Macalester College (St. Paul, Minn.), the fol- sun 
lowing members of the staff were elected to mem- At 
bership in the Advisory Council for a two-year anne 
term: Hugh Thompson, chairman; Kenneth L. the fo 
Holmes, professor of history; William Verhage, asso- Centra 
ciate professor of political science; and Otto T. Wal- B. B. 
ter, professor of biology. Ezra J. Camp, professor School, 
of mathematics, and Borghild Sundheim, associate lor Sek 
professor of French and Spanish, are continuing diteh, | 
members of the council. The Reverend Wilhelmus B. elected 
Bryan, Jr., whose appointment as dean was reported At tl 
in ScHoon anv Socrety, April 20, is ex officio a mem- ciation, 
ber. The council, which was organized in 1929, “is Angeles 
a unique method by which faculty members, demo- i Arthur 
eratically chosen, participate in administrative de- Angeles 
cisions of policy without involving the entire faculty Hj ent, } 
in administrative work.” Stevens¢ 

: tur 

Lee Bingoop, dean, School of Commerce and Busi- ‘tht : 
ness Administration, University of Alabama, has a0- “we 
nounced the appointment of a Committee on Graduate 
Study in Business Administration leading to the at- ieee 
vanced degrees of Master of Science in Commerce wont Co! 
and Business Administration and Master of Business sity of F 
Administration. The step results from “the increase @Mp,, R 
in the number of veterans who are applying for Dykstra 
candidacy for professional degrees in business at Burich ‘i 
ministration on the graduate level.” The committee Mp... W 
comprises E. H. Anderson, professor of managemen!; Hi ,.) Ties 


H. H. Chapman, professor of statisties and direetot) 
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Bureau of Business Research; and S. Paul Garner, 
professor of accounting. 


Henry E. ALLEN, whose appointment as president, 
Keuka College (Keuka Park, N. Y.), was reported in 
Scuooy AND Society, June 14, 1941, will join the 
Planned Parenthood Federation of America, Ine., 501 
Madison Avenue, New York City, August 1, as asso- 
ciate national director of the organization’s program. 
The program includes “education for marriage and 
family life, providing married couples with reliable 
medical information on birth control, and assistance to 
childless couples in the treatment of infertility.” 


Warp C. FLEMING, dean, College of Dentistry, 
University of California (San Francisco), was re- 
cently elected president, American Association of 
Dental Schools. 


Worth McCuure, superintendent of schools, Uni- 
versity City (Mo.), has been appointed executive sec- 
retary, American Association of School Administra- 
tors. 


Margaret E. Higut, dean, Centenary Junior College 
(Hackettstown, N. J.), has succeeded Catherine J. 
Robbins, dean of women, Pasadena (Calif.) Junior 
College, as chairman, Junior College Section, National 
Association of Deans of Women. 


4 Ar the annual meeting of the Private Schools Asso- 
ber ciation of the Central States, held recently in Chicago, 

L. the following officers were elected: O. N. Wing, dean, 
aa Central YMCA Schools (Chicago), president; Colonel 
Tal B. B. Bouton, superintendent, Howe (Ind.) Military 
-_ School, vice-president; E. C. Taylor, headmaster, Tay- 
sate lor School (Clayton, Mo.), secretary; and E. F. Bow- 
see ditch, headmaster, Lake Forest (Ill.) Academy (re- 


elected), treasurer. 


Ar the spring meeting of the Western College Asso- 
tiation, held at Mount Saint Mary’s College (Los 
Angeles), Mareh 30, the following officers were elected : 
Arthur G. Coons, president, Occidental College (Los 
Angeles), president; Lynn Townsend White, Jr., pres- 
ident, Mills College (Calif.), vice-president; Lionel 
Stevenson, professor of English language and litera- 
ture, University of Southern California, vice-presi- 
dent; and Charles T, Fitts, professor of education, 
Pomona College (Claremont, Calif.), secretary-trea- 
surer. The Executive Committee for 1946-47 com- 
prises James A, Blaisdell, president emeritus, Clare- 
wont College; George H. Armacost, president, Univer- 
sty of Redlands (Calif.); the Reverend William J. 
Dunne, $.J., University of San Francisco; Clarence A. 
Dykstra, provost, University of California; Alvin C. 
Eurich, academie vice-president, Stanford University ; 
Frank W. Thomas, president, Fresno State College; 
ind Lawrence E. Nelson, director, division of lan- 
stage and literature, University of Redlands. 
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GerTRUDE M. Lewis, who is completing work for 
the doctorate while teaching elementary education at 
Yale University, has been appointed director of ele- 
mentary-school services, New Hampshire State De- 
partment of Education. 


ANGELINE HIntKeEr, cherk in the office of the super- 
intendent of schools, Dakota County (Minn.), has 
succeeded John P. Karpen in the superintendency. 
Major Karpen, whose return to his post from over- 
seas was reported in ScHooL AND Society, March 2, 
has resigned to accept a post with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration as a training officer in reorientation and 
education in Minneapolis. 


Jutivus Heum, former superintendent of schools, 
Mountain View (Mo.), who was recently discharged 
after three and one half years in the Army, has been 
named superintendent of schools, Lawrence County 
(Mo.), to sueceed Fred J. Wheeler, who has accepted 
a post with the Veterans Administration. 


Jack R. CRAwForD, associate professor of English 
and curator, Crawford Collection of Modern Drama, 
Yale University, will retire at the close of the aca- 
demie year. 


Recent Deaths 


THE REVEREND GeorGE Epwarp Wuirt, for forty- 
three years a missionary of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions, died, April 27. Dr. White, who had 
served as teacher of Latin and history (1882-84), 
Hastings (Nebr.) College, and as pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church, Waverly (Iowa), before going 
to Turkey in 1890, had also served as a member of 
the faculty (1890-1921), Anatolia College and Mer- 
zifun (Turkey) Theological Seminary, and as dean 


(1905-13) and president (1913-33), Anatolia College. 


Dr. White was eighty-four years old at the time of his 
death. 


Herbert Foster Tayior, head of publicity and 
placement and secretary-treasurer of the Alumni 
Association, Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnic Institute, 
succumbed to a heart attack, April 27, at the age of 
fifty-six years. He had served the institute since 
1913. 


CHARLES FREDERICK DENNEE, well-known composer 
and piano teacher, who for sixty-two years was a 
member of the staff of the New England Conservatory 
of Musie (Boston), died, April 29, at the age of 
eighty-three years. 


Epear Dawson, former head of the department of 
history and social sciences, Hunter College (New York 
City), died, April 30, at the age of seventy-three years. 
Dr. Dawson had served as headmaster (1896-99), New 
Providence Academy in Virginia; professor of Eng- 
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lish and history (1902-06), University of Delaware; 
assistant professor of history and polities (1906-09), 
Princeton University; and professor of history and 
political science (1909-39), Hunter College. He was 
one of the founders of the National Council for the 
Social Studies and served as its secretary (1921-28) 
and president (1929-30). 


DaNIcEL BELL Leary, head of the department of psy- 
chology and edueation, the University of Buffalo, died, 
April 30. Dr. Leary, who was fifty-nine years old at 
the time of his death, had served as professor of edu- 
cation (1916-18), Tulane University, and at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo as professor of psychology and 
head of the department since 1919. 


Major Epwarp HoimgEs, dean, New York State Col- 
lege of Ceramics, Alfred (N. Y.) University, died, 
May 2, at the age of sixty-four years. Dr. Holmes, 
who worked in the ceramics industry (1910-26), had 
served as director, department of ceramic engineering 
(1926-32), School of Mines and Metallurgy, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, and as dean of New York State Col- 
lege of Ceramics since 1932. 


AsrAM Lipsky, well-known author and former head 
of the department of German, Seward Park High 
School, New York City, died, May 2, at the age of 
seventy-three years. Dr. Lipsky, who had served the 
city’s schools for more than a quarter century prior to 
his retirement (1943), was the author of “Martin 
Luther: Germany’s Angry Man,” “Man, the Puppet,” 
and, still in manuscript, “The Four Mystics,” studies 
of St. Augustine, Oliver Cromwell, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and Nikolai Lenin. 


Mary Ametia Copy, one of the first American 
teachers to be sent to the Philippines after the United 
States obtained possession of the islands, died in Bab- 
son Park (Fla.), May 3, at the age of seventy-one 
years. Miss Cody, a former Methodist missionary, 
had served for a number of years as head of the 
Methodist Girls School (Singapore) and tor a period 
in the schools of the church in China. From China, 
she went to Nagasaki (Japan) where she established 
three kindergartens. In 1913, she returned to the 
United States and established schools in Babson Park, 
Frostproof, and Winter Park, all in Florida. 


THE REVEREND MorHer URSULA, superior, Ursuline 


Shorter Papers. 
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HOW THE ARMY-NAVY QUALIFYING TEST 
WAS ORGANIZED 

Eary in 1943, the regular sources of junior-officer 

candidates for a rapidly expanding Navy were noted 

to be approaching exhaustion; sufficient volume would 
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Academy (Wilmington, Del.), died, May 3, at the age th 
of forty-eight years. fac 
Tue Very ReveREND BonrFace Reger, 0.8.B., prior " 

of St. Mary’s Abbey (Newark, N. J.), died, May 4, at 
the age of seventy-three years. Father Reger had fe 
served as a member of the staff (1909-16) and head. of | 
master (1920-37), St. Benedict’s Preparatory Schoo| od 
(Newark), and dean (1916-20), St. Anselm’s College ie 
(Manchester, N. H.). In 1937, he was named prior of Nes 
St. Mary’s Abbey. to I 

Honors and Awards the 
On March 30, the American Public Relations Asso- on 
ciation gave to Bates College (Lewiston, Me.) the first me 
annual public-relations award in edueation for the te 
“most meritorious 1945 public-relations performance ay: 
in the field of education.” The college catalogue and we 
other publications which won this award were planned me 
and supervised by Wayne Davis of Boston, the col- so 
lege’s public-relations counsel. for t 
JosepH Lukt HromapK4, a refugee from his native sider 

Czechoslovakia following Hitler’s invasion in 1939, then 
and guest professor at Prineeton Theological Semi- lum § 
nary since 1940, was given the honorary D.D. degree applic 
by the College of Wooster (Ohio), April 9. Dr. Office: 
Hromadka will soon return to Czechoslovakia at the who h 
request of President Benes. amina 
Other Items by on 
Scuoot anp Society has been asked by the Emer- v4 i 
gency Food Collection to remind its readers that the It vs 
collection of food on behalf of UNRRA will begin the bes 
on May 12. Both food in tin cans and money with that a 
which to buy food are sought. Food-collection depots siren | 
have been established in every community in the | 
United States. would | 
Or founding Greek-letter fraternities there seems to JM lege pr. 
be no end. However modern the raison d’étre may be, In Fi 
the adaptable combinations, in this ease Epsilon Pi MM had not 
Alpha, offer intriguing possibilities. The new fra i gists; th 
ternity includes students belonging to the executive HM Organize 
staff of the Student Radio Guild, “an organization of HM tial to t 
DePauw University students interested in radio who HM be accor 
write, direct, and broadeast their own original radio i tels (wi 
shows weekly over station WIRE, Indianapolis,” and MM Another 
three faculty members of the university’s radio-studio MM tion rout 
staff. twice a 
might ne 
Was deej 
oe tould tes 
ee idly was 

not continue. The V-12 College Training Progra” ties, C 
was devised to provide a new source: to give earefully mecial ' 
selected men the necessary college training to make . eile 


able junior officers. Although the need for the v2 
program had been felt much earlier, it was not until 
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the end of 1942 and early 1943 that the problem was 
faced of working out the details of selecting men to 
enter the program. 

The process of selection would need to be demo- 
cratic, giving equal opportunities to all high-school 
seniors and graduates regardless of size or location 
of school. Boys were wanted who showed intellectual 
promise and who possessed qualities of potential 
leadership. The high ealiber of officer for which the 
Navy is noted should be maintained. A system had 
to be devised to insure impartiality, to eliminate at 
the very outset any belief in the minds of the public 
that political pressure or money could influence the 
selection procedure. The ability and personality of 
the boy were to be the basis of selection. A further 
requirement was that the selection must be made 
quickly. The usual barriers would have to be leaped; 
the inevitable government red tape would have to be 
cut. 

The problem of working out the detailed procedures 
for the preliminary selection of the men to be con- 
sidered was referred to Commander Alvin C. Eurich, 
then officer-in-charge of the Standards and Curricu- 
lum Section of the Training Division. After the best 
applicants had been selected, the field officers of the 
Officer Procurement Section were to interview those 
who had successfully passed the rigorous physical ex- 
amination. The final selection was then to be made 
by one of several committees, each consisting of a 
representative civilian, an educator, and a Naval 
officer. 

It was clear at the outset that testing would provide 
the best method of sereening the many applicants so 
that a manageable number could be interviewed and 
given thorough physical check-ups, and so that all 
those selected for this extensive personal attention 
would have a high probability of success in the col- 
lege program. 

In February, 1943, the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
had not yet developed its operating staff of psycholo- 
gists; the Test and Research Section was not yet fully 
organized or staffed. Furthermore, the speed essen- 
tial to the V-12 sereening program could not readily 
be accomplished through ordinary government chan- 
uels (without pressure from the highest authorities). 
Another factor was the belief that, because the selec- 
tion routine would probably not be repeated more than 
twiee a year, the development of a suitable Navy staff 
night not be justified. After a careful survey, it 
vas decided that the best way in which the Navy 
ould test high-school seniors and get the results rap- 
illy was to make use of existing civilian testing agen- 
tes. Commander Eurich and John M. Stalnaker, 
‘pecial consultant of the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
matters of testing, devised the general plans. The 
‘eeision to proceed with the program was made the 
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last day or two of January, 1943. A contract to 
handle all costs—and the entire project was to be done 
on the true-cost basis—was arranged with the College 
Entrance Examination Board, an organization with 
43 years of experience in handling large-scale super- 
vised testing programs. The Navy, through Com- 
mander Eurich, invited various testing agencies and 
experts to co-operate and to work on the program 
through the College Entrance Examination Board. 
The country was divided into ten regions for each of 
which a “regional director” was appointed. All the 
men who were asked to help agreed to serve, although 
no one received compensation for the heavy additional 
load assumed. They were: 


. Karl M. Cowdery,1 Stanford University. 
S. L. Crawley, Colorado State College of Education. 
John D. Darley,? University of Minnescta. 
Edgar W. Knight, University of North Carolina. 
. E, F. Lindquist, State University of Iowa. 
H. T. Manuel, University of Texas. 
H. H. Remmers, Purdue University. 
. David G, Ryans,3 Cooperative Test Service. 
9. Arthur E, Traxler, Educational Records Bureau. 
10. Ray G, Wood, Ohio State Department of Educa- 
tion. 


PNA we pp 


John M. Stalnaker was named general director of 
the program and Henry Chauncey was granted leave 
from Harvard University to act as assistant—and 
later associate-director. 

At a meeting in Washington on February 23 and 
24, 1943, the proposed program was presented to the 
regional directors by Commander Eurich. He re- 
ported that April 2, 1943, had been approved as the 
date of the test, that the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board had agreed to finance the program pending 
the completion of a contract, and that the test was 
already in preparation. Mr. Stalnaker then described 
the arrangements which had already been made, the 
time schedule which had to be followed, and the prob- 
lems which remained to be solved. After two days of 
profitable discussion a detailed plan of operation 
was developed. The splendid spirit of co-operation, 
the wide range of experience available, the integra- 
tion of pertinent contributions from each member, 
and the skill of the group in grasping the essential 
features of the program, were all responsible for the 
suecessful outcome. 

The regional directors agreed at this first meeting 


1In August, 1943, L. B. Kinney replaced Mr. Cowdery, 
who asked to be relieved because of ill health. 

2In August, 1943, Gordon V. Anderson replaced Mr. 
Darley, who left the university to engage in a war re- 
search project. 

8 Mr. Ryans joined the Navy and was replaced by 
Ben D. Wood in August, 1943. Because of Dr. Wood’s 
retirement from the Cooperative Test Service, K. Vaughn 
became regional director in February, 1945. 
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that the College Board would act as the co-ordinating 
and planning agency, would prepare the test, and 
would prepare, print, and distribute to all schools the 
information about the program and the order forms. 
The order forms would be returned by the schools to 
the appropriate regional director. Alabama schools, 
for example, would send their requests to Professor 
Knight, New York schools, to Mr. Traxler, ete. The 
order forms would be checked by the regional direc- 
tors and sent to the Chicago office of the College 
Board, where the tests were to be printed and shipped. 
Late orders were to be handled by the regional direc- 
tors. The test had been pretested on a carefully 
selected Navy population of similar characteristics to 
the high-school seniors and graduates who were to 
be tested. The nature of the content and the form 
of the test had been dictated by the Navy after con- 
sultation with technicians of the College Board and 
others. 

All tests were to be given on the same day at the 
same hour. The tests would be sent in a sealed 
envelope which was itself within a sealed envelope. 
The inner package was to be opened in front of the 
pupils at the hour of the test. After they had been 
administered, the tests would be returned to the 
regional directors to be scored and checked. The 
central office was at all times to be kept informed of 
the progress and given distributions of scores as rap- 
idly as the tests were processed. The critical score was 
to be set by the Navy and the regional directors were 
to send information about the acceptable candidates 
to the appropriate field office of naval officer procure- 
ment. 

The task, it was agreed at the February meeting, 
was an enormous one. All schools in the United 
States were to be invited to co-operate. The U. S. 
Office of Education and the American Council on 
Edueation generously made available their address 
files. The help of superintendents and other school 
officials was requested and widely supplied. Publicity 
was necessary. 

The regional directors, overwhelmed by the speed 
required, had seareely settled into the task when, on 
March 8, 1943, the Army joined the plan, thus neces- 
sitating the preparation of new materials, the mailing 
of these to the schools, and the complete revision of 
the supervisors’ instructions for the test, by that time 
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THE NEW CURRICULUM PLAN OF THE 
COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 


“We believe that our new program is so fundamen- 
tal, so squarely based on the deep, quiet things of the 
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already printed. A revised schedule was quickly pre- . 
pared and through the continued co-operation of lj 
parties concerned, the program proceeded on schedule. 
On April 2, 1943, a total of 316,000 men were 1 
tested at some 13,000 high’ schools and colleges. 4 cho 
detailed statistical report on the results is now in shi] 
preparation by the College Entrance Examination a 
Board. The program was improved and repeated on - 
November 9, 1943, when 78,000 men were tested. An i 
additional 170,000 men were tested on March 14, 1944, pe 
Finally, after the organization of the directors had 
been dissolved, the Army requested on February 8, Ik 
1945, a fourth program, and the regional directors colle 
generously consented to serve again. Accordingly, the men’ 
final test, for Army candidates only, was given on serib 
April 12, 1945, to almost 46,000 men. A total of will 
approximately 600,000 men were tested at the four throt 
sessions, probably the largest civilian testing program of th 
on record. of th 
George W. Mullins, executive secretary of the parts 
College Entrance Examination Board, writing of the valne 
project in his 43d Annual Report, states: an ey 
For the tremendous task of mass testing under strict and t 
supervision, the 43 years’ experience of the College Board OF 
in supervised testing, together with the accumulated . 
experience of the co-operating experts and organizations, ame 
served in making a workable pattern for the undertak- action 
ing. ... The thorough work of the regional directors er 
in helping to develop and execute the plans in co-opera- cation 
tion with the board’s staff, and the willing assistance of the sec 
the many thousands of school and college teachers who pender 
supervised the test, made it possible to carry out the value ¢ 
program without any major difficulties. This democratic during 
undertaking, so successfully carried out, is a striking Wooste 
example of the fine spirit and unselfish effort that pre- vill be 
vail in war work. 
the ma, 
The regional directors all agreed that, in spite of during 
the work, participation in the program was an inter- to the si 
esting and valuable experience. The Army and Navy be carr: 
report satisfaction with the results. in meet 
A pattern may have been set for handling future changin 
mass-testing programs for selecting men for scholar project, 
ships or some specialized type of training in whicl evaluati 
the government is interested. senting 
JoHN M. STALNAKER dent stu 
DEAN OF STUDENTS AND course y 
PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, more act 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY which ig 
activities 
Under 
very greg 
challenge 
human spirit and on whatever has silently civiliz lust mak 
men and given them true pleasure through the ye explained 
that it will eause no particular commotion excep! of why ¢ 
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president, the College of Wooster (Ohio), in announc- 
ing the new curriculum plan of the college. He adds: 


We do not believe that a student should be allowed to 
choose all his courses at random. Preparation for leader- 
ship in a democracy is too serious a matter, costs society 
too much, and needs to draw on too many of the great 
taproots of our civilization, to permit a young man or 
woman to throw together casual programs, elect what is 
merely easy, and develop a whim as though it were a 
fine art. 


In agreement with this statement, the faculty of the 
college has defined certain areas of learning as funda- 
mental and will require every student to take a pre- 
scribed number of hours in each one. These courses 
will form a matrix of liberal education, continuing 
through all four years. They will include something 
of the world of nature and of the scientific method; 
of the society in which we live and have our respective 
parts to play; of the historical perspective and human 
values studied in philosophy and religion, always with 
an eye to the patterns for each individual’s education 
and to the interrelations of these areas and courses. 

“Liberal studies should do more than furnish a 
quality in men and women. They should generate 
action. They should emerge into the activity of a 
responsible citizen.” Required courses for liberal edu- 
cation form the first part of Wooster’s new program: 
the second is independent study, inspired by the inde- 
pendent study plan at Princeton University, of the 
value of which Dr. Lowry was thoroughly convinced 
during his professorship there before he returned to 
Wooster as president. Independent study at Wooster 
will be within the major field of the student and, with 
the major work, will take up more than half his time 
during the junior and senior years. It will be original 
to the student, will be under faculty guidance, and will 
be carried out on a pattern that will be of use to him 
in meeting situations all through his life, even in a 
changing world. The pattern consists in defining the 
project, finding the necessary facts, associating and 
evaluating them, drawing just conclusions, and pre- 
senting the results clearly and forcefully. Indepen- 
dent study gives meaning and tangibility to regular 
course work and answers the need of the student for 
ore active participation in his own education, a need 
Which is too often answered only by extracurricular 
activities, 

Under the Wooster plan, faculty counseling is of 
very great importance. The younger student must be 
challenged early and continually with the choices he 
ust make, and must have the issues of his choice fully 
explained to him. He must be let in on the mystery 
of why certain fields of study are required of him. 
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During the period of independent study, the teacher 
becomes the consultant, guiding the student constantly 
in the direction of complete independence and re- 
sponsibility. 

Counselors are being chosen with care. The number 
of students to be advised by any teacher will be strictly 
limited to eight, and the adviser will be given the time 
allowance of a three-hour course so that he may devote 
time and energy to his counseling. A year’s leave of 
absence every five years will be available to any pro- 
fessor who wishes to do research work. 


Joun D. McKEgE 
DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS, 
THE COLLEGE OF WOOSTER, 
WoosTER, OHIO 
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BIXLER, JULIUS SEELYE. Conversations with an Unre- 

pentant Liberal. Pp.113. Yale University Press. 1946. 
$2.00. 
Dr. Bixler, president, Colby College, has based this volume 
on the 22d series of lectures on religion in the light of sci- 
ence and philosophy delivered at Yale University under the 
Dwight Harrington Terry Foundation. 


Ferrcuson, Marion. The Service Load of a Staff Nurse 
in One Official Public Health Agency. Contributions to 
Education No. 915. Pp. 51. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 1946. $1.85. 





FospicK, RAYMOND B. The Rockefeller Foundation: A 
Review for 1945. Pp. 63. Published by the foundation, 
49 West 49th St., New York. 1946. 


Haas, Louis J. Art Metal Work and Jewelry. Unpaged. 
Published by the author, 3 Gedney Terrace, White 
Plains, N. Y. 1946. $2.50. 


A 4th edition, revised and enlarged, of this 100-per-cent 
graphic self-instructional craft book. 


HowarD, WALTER L. Luther Burbank: A Victim of Hero 
Worship. Vol. 9, No. 5/6, Chronica Botanica, pp. 229- 
522. The Chronica Botanica Company, Waltham, Mass. ; 
G. E. Stechert Company, 31 E. 10th St., New York 
City. 1946. $3.75. 

Presents a comprehensive picture of this famous man who 


achieved the remarkable production of more than 800 new 
varieties of fruits, flowers, and vegetables. 


Koos, Lronarp V. Integrating High School and College. 
Pp. 208. Harper. 1946. $3.00. 


A compilation of the opinions and attitudes of adminis- 
trators, instructors, and students who have worked under 
the 6—4—4 plan, which supplies a total evaluation of this 
movement. 

* 


LANG, ANDREW (editor). Arabian Nights. Decorations 
by Vera Bock. Pp. 303. Longmans, Green. 1946. $2.00. 


A new edition, in modern dress, of Lang’s interpretation of 
The Arabian Nights Entertainments, first published in 1898 


but still “the sole unparalleled Arabian Nights.” 
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PERRY, JOSEPHINE. The Paper Industry. America at STEVENS, ALFRED H., Jr. The How of the Helicopter 


Work Series. Illustrated with photographs. Pp. 128. Illustrated by Ernest Stock. Pp. 58. Cornell Maritime 

Longmans, Green. 1946. $2.00. Press, 241 West 23d St., New York 11. 1946. $2.00 

Describes the entire story of the manufacture of paper from The author and illustrator of this book, both pilots, haye 

the tree to the finished product. Indexed. og to teen-agers the story of helicopters from Leonardo 
da Vinci to the present day. A message fro 

. is included. ge from I. I. Sikorsky 


———. The Petroleum Industry. America at e 
Work Series. Illustrated with photographs. Pp. 128. Street, Aticia4. The Land of the English People. Tins. 




















Longmans, Green. 1946. $2.00. trated. Pp. 130. Lippincott. 1946. $2.00. 
A Sneteston < we onsts struggles of newline Oy — — in yo a of Portraits of the Nations, this book vO! 
and pictures the tremendous advancement made in obtain- ves a delightful picture of Engl. Z : 
ing, processing, and transporting petroleum. Indexed. Soople. ~ ” ‘ Sant) ae and 
a wan 
Proceedings, Recreation Congress, National Recreation 
Association. Pp. 178. Published by the association, QUALIFIED TEACHERS 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 1946. $1.75. awe a . ‘ 
are invited to investigate listed 
e vacancies in the Arti 
‘*Proposals Relating to the Statistical Function of the College and Universit Ed 
U. 8. Office of Education.’’ Bulletin 1946, No. 2. Pp. S d d El y ° Pr 
21. Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 1946. secondary an ementary Fields Fa 
10¢. Soremeneinomianle Even 
A report of the National Conference on the U. S. Office of for 
Education Statistical Program. BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU age 
° 711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., s hs 
STAUFFER, DonaLp A. The Idea of a Princeton Educa- Walnut and Juniper Sta. 
tion. Pp. 32. Princeton University. 1946. PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 9 
wee in consultation with various members of the Pennypacker 1223 
aculty and administration, this booklet presents a non- . ° 4s 
technical discussion of liberal education and outlines the Membe:—National Association of 
changes that have occurred under Presidents Wilson, Hib- Teachers Agencies EN 
ben, and Dodds. 
Se ee ee r 
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As 3 
By JAMES MULHERN, Associate Professor of Educa- CONTENTS cipline 
tion, University of Pennsylvania Society and Education in the Pre-Re- I thin] 
naissance World—Point of View; Edu- resurrt 
4 ' . oe : eation of Pre-Literate Peoples; Edu- f sei 
Se ete on anes is pineed ween aontal aaah en SE cation and Hgyptian, Ancient Indian, » 
ciety. E sis is place socid , ‘i : | 
and their evolution, as conditioning educational thought, practice, Graeco-Roman and Mediaeval Societies. careles 
and change. Western social and educational developments have Social and Educational Change from the student 
been dealt with in detail, Ww ith attention also to the significant, con- Renaissance te the French Reveliiies the wid 
tributing aspects of primitive and oriental societies and cultures. aitiestel Chae front ‘Gobimaneial y Way 
This volume is the outgrowth of a course in the history of Education i ge : rx, to the « 
given to the students at the University of Pennsylvania during the French Revolution ; Educational Theory ; 
past 20 years. A volume ef a Series in Education. and Practice, 1400-1800. tion of 
640 pages $4.50 Social and Educational Change from -Some o 
French Revolution Until Recent Times a lack o 
One of the first comments— —Social Change Between the French teaalll 
F ie ee ; we Revolution and Early Twentieth Cen- ff eaching 
“Just a word of appreciation for your welcome new book, tury ; Socio-Psychological Movement in | attenti 
OF EDUCATION, which I have adopted for use as a basic text in our " uel ;: ¥ oe i ntio} 
> : “ f t Education; Growing Social Tendency [| eet 
core course in the History of Education. You have sensed the needs of in Ed Sten: Shel h of Science in j sciences, 
the times, and met them in a very readable and scholarly manner.” B Sees; See it Ind 
Professor Walter V. Kaulfers, Stanford University Education; Rise of National School ee 
Systems. — i Many s¢ 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY | era" cn, Settt.ctweana 2 
tional Era—Crisis of the Twentieth sion ag! 
15 East 26th Street New York 10, N. Y. Century; Education and the World | a 
Crisis. ie “alizatio 
1 Presey 
English, 
TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. —_ 
ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Chairman. 





WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association , 
HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
PAUL KLAPPER, President, Queens College, Flushing, N. ¥. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of Cincinnat! Entered ag 
GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 


GEORGE D. STODDARD, New York State Commissioner of Education 
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